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MADE B) 
THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE, 
SWITZERLAND 


Sold in American during the whole period of 





A. Klipstein & Company 
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NEW YORK 

and obtainable now in rapidly increasing quantities 
THESE DYES ARE FASTER THAN INDIGO 

They are sold under the registered trade marks of 

“CIBA” AND “CIBANONE” DYES 

and include every necessary shade of color—for example 


“CIBA” Blue, Violet, Red, Scarlet. and Bordeaux 
“CIBANONE” Green, Yellow, Orange 
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CONSULT US 
About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C26 C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 


All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


From this time forward, whenever Newport colors are adver- 
tised, there will appear the slogan, “Coal to Dyestuff.” 


This is not an idle phrase—on the contrary it bears a message 
of the utmost importance to every dyestuff consumer the world 
over. In three words it epitomizes the following pregnant facts: 

. The Newport organization owns its own coal mines. 

. It mines its own coal. 

. It makes its own coke from its own coal in its own 

by-product ovens. 
. It distills its own crudes from its own coal tar. 
. It develops its own intermediates from its own crudes. 


. It manufactures its own dyestuffs and colors from its 
own intermediates. 


In sum, the “Newport” is the only manufacturer of dyestuffs in 
America which owns and controls every step in production from 
the time the coal leaves the mine till the finished product is 
shipped. 

This happy condition means to us a uniform and assured supply 
of raw materials, and a single great organization to handle every 
manufacturing process. To consumers it means that we have no 
one with whom to divide responsibility—that we must stand 
squarely behind every Newport product. Is it any wonder that 
Newport Dyestuffs are Standard? 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Full Information Concerning the Dye Bill’s 
Try-Out Reverses the Impression Gained 
from First Reports in the Daily Press 


main good news—comes over the 

wires, through the mails and by 
word of mouth from the nation’s capi- 
tal and from officials of the Port of 
New York this week alternately to fan 
and dampen the spirits of manufac- 
turers and consumers of dyestuffs— 
with the encouragement running about 
70 to 80 per cent and the discourage- 
ment 30 to 20. 

Those who are in any way acquainted 
with this publication and its policies 
with regard to the question of protec- 
tion for the American dye industry, and 
the importance of the Longworth bill, 
need no further reminder. Others may 
guess right the first time by merely 
reading over the name of this journal 
carefully. 

Those, then, who were obliged to de- 
pend upon the perusal of almost any 
one of our newspapers for the color of 
their opinion of the doings in the Sen- 
ate last Wednesday, will think the title 
of this article is a mistake. Those who 
acquired their information from other 
and more reliable sources will know that 


ee news and bad—but in the 


it correctly states the complexion of the 
Washington news ; in the main it is good 
news. 

For out of the proceedings of the 
past week, the following facts shorn 
of superfluous detail, stand forth as the 
only acceptable summary, or interpreta- 
tion, of the whole situation: 


1. The Longworth bill, carrying 
with it the clauses essential to the 
protection of the dye industry, will 
be enacted by a safe if not a wide 
margin. 

2. The proposed measure may, 
as a result of questions of pro- 
cedure and the lack of sufficient 
time for debate, operating in com- 
bination, be delayed for weeks and 
even months. 

3. There is a possibility, none 
too probable, that it may be 
passed during a lull in the forth- 
coming battle over the Peace 
Treaty; this possibility is worth 
mentioning for its interest but is 
not worth depending upon in the 
slightest degree. 








4. The various news agencies and 
correspondents serving the daily 
press of New York have bungled 
the story of the dye debate in a 
manner inexcusable even for the 
most inexperienced “cub” reporter, 
and have managed to spread abroad 
an impression which will produce 
an adverse effect upon vacillating 
supporters of the bill unless smoth- 
ered promptly. 


5. The first shipment of Repara- 
tions vat colors has at last arrived 
in this country and soon will be 
distributed. 


Summing up, an unfortunate delay 
has occurred in the progress of the 
Longworth bill, but the prediction that 
the bill will become a law substantially 
as it stands is now a safe one to make. 

There is no attempt on the part of 
the REporTER to crow, or to count any 
chickens before they are hatched. The 
statement is merely the really important 
part of the actual news. It outweighs 
all other considerations and makes the 
burden of the Washington refrain a 
cheery chantey instead of a dirge. 

To get down to cases, the Longworth 
bill received its “baptism of fire” in the 
Senate on February 25, and came 
through the ordeal in splendid trim. 


Senator Lodge had agreed to post- 
pone calling up the Peace Tresty from 
Tuesday until Thursday in order to al- 
low two days for the consideration of 
the civil service retirement bill and 
the dye protection bill. The “day” al- 
lotted for the latter degenerated into 
some three hours of actual debate, which 
ended in-no action being taken. Tech- 
nically the bill is just where it was be- 
fore. It is not even included in the 
order of unfinished business, and since 
the Massachusetts Senator has an- 
nounced his firm intention of allowing 
nothing to interfere with the Treaty 
until it can be finally disposed of, it 
must take its chances as to the time 
when it shall again come into the lime- 
light. But in the face of the test it 
revealed a strength hardly expected 
even by some of its most ardent sup- 
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porters; the weakness of the opposition 
was surprising, and the sentiment of 
our Solons was shown to be, in the 
main, very favorable. 

When Senator Watson, as chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Finance 
Committee, called for a vote on the 
question of taking the bill up for dis- 
cussion, the balloting stood 57 to 11 in 
favor of considering it. 


Senator Watson then outlined the rea- 
sons for its early enactment in capable 
and convincing fashion. The absence 
of party feeling in connection with the 
question was indicated when Senators 
Poindexter, of Washington; Freling- 
huysen, of New Jersey ; Knox, of Penn- 
sylvania; Smoot, of Utah, and Fall, of 
New Mexico, all Republicans, and Sena- 
tors Wolcott, of Delaware; Nugent, of 
Idaho, and Simmons, of North Caro- 
lina, Democrats, announced themselves 
as being in favor of the measure. The 
influence of the last mentioned, as for- 
mer Democratic leader, is regarded as 
being an important factor. 


The opposition came principally from 
some of the Westerners, notably Sena- 
tors Kenyon, of Iowa, Republican; 
King, of Utah, and Thomas, of Colo- 
rado, Democrats. These appeared to 
feel that consumers were not properly 
protected by the measure, but their ob- 
jections were based principally upon 
artificial and sectional considerations 
rather than upon any well-grounded 
charges attacking the intrinsic merits of 
the bill. Senator King, in particular, 
whose speech used up a full half hour 
of the time, dwelt almost wholly upon 
political questions. 


The real stumbling block proved to 
be Senator Poindexter’s contention that 
the Finance Committee should not have 
reported out the Longworth bill for 
consideration ahead of the bill provid- 
ing for the protection of the magnesite, 
chemical glassware and potash indus- 
tries, which was submitted first. He in- 
sisted that the latter must receive at- 
tention and some kind of an understand- 
ing must be agreed upon before the dye 
question is taken up. By only half tell- 
ing the story, some of the New York 
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as a matter of fact he favored it. He 
did not “oppose the bill,” as one news- 
paper declared he did, but instead op- 
posed only its being considered “out of 
turn,” so to speak. 

The utterances of Senator Smoot 
were likewise made to sound unfavor- 
able. The gentleman from Utah stated 
that if he could have his way the dye 
imports would be regulated by a straight 
tariff, but he added that the President 
would not approve this manner of deal- 
ing with the situation and that he would 
support Senator Watson in his effort to 
have the present bill passed. 

“At the close of the day,” declares 
the correspondent of another newspa- 
per, “Senator Smoot urged a vote on 
the bill. To this Senator Watson shook 
his head and proceeded to withdraw his 
motion for a vote made earlier in the 
day.” This would cause the reader to 
conclude that Senator Watson feared 
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Toluols Naphthalene 
Xylols Coal Tar Naphthas 
Phenol Tar Acid Oils 


Refined Coal-Tar Products 
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dailies made it appear that he was 
against the passage of the dye bill, but 


to have the bill voted upon because of 
the strength of the opposition. This is 
far from being the case, as the motion 
referred to was not a motion that the 
bill be passed, but merely that it be made 
the unfinished order of business. The 
opposition he feared was opposition to 
according the bill this status, and not 
opposition to its ultimate enactment. 
Senator Frelinghuysen emphasized 
the urgency of the measure and the 
necessity for its early passage, citing 
the fact that President Wilson saw fit 
to make it the subject of special men- 
tion in a cable from France while the 
Peace Conference was in session. 


Senator Knox entered a particularly 
strong plea in behalf of the bill on the 
ground of its role in any general scheme 
of military preparedness. He declared 
that Germany’s most powerful military 
asset during the war was not her sol- 
diers but her “spectacled chemists.” 
These, he said, had transformed the 
face of the civilized world and must be 
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reckoned with hereafter in all lands. 
Germany’s secret of success in war was 
due to the fact that she did not burn 
coal, but instead, roasted it and got out 
of it every last ounce of efficiency. 


In all Germany, he said, there is not 
a single beehive coke oven wasting the 
valuable gases and by-products of coal, 
whereas in this country we are every 
year sending off into the blue sky from 
beehive coke ovens nearly a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of rare values. His argu- 
ments appeared to carry considerable 
weight with his brother Senators. 


Thus goes it with the Longworth bill, 
within which is contained the only pres- 
ent means for establishing the United 
States upon the foremost rank of coal- 
tar chemical achievement and military 
readiness. So far as can be learned 
from those who were present at the 
debate, none of the opponents of the 
measure was able to offer a single ar- 
gument~- which can be regarded as 
weighty enough to worry over or which 
could stand up for one minute in the 
face of the overwhelming necessity for 
a strongly rooted and thoroughly ma- 
tured coal-tar chemical industry. 

Meanwhile, “up-to-the-minute” New 
York newspapers are printing state- 
ments like the following : 

“The trade is waiting for further an- 
nouncement about the progress made in 
shipping the German vat dyes here. 
The first consignment of goods still is 
held up in Rotterdam by the dock 
strike.” 

The foregoing appeared on Friday, 
February 27. 

On Thursday, February 26, the first 
consignment, consisting of forty-one 
casks of Hydron Blue, arrived in New 
York Harbor, not more than ten thou- 
sand miles away from the publication 
offices of the newspaper which printed 
the report. The error is not of great 
moment, but it denotes exceptional care- 
lessness. 

The shipment came from Cassella, 
and distribution pro rata among con- 
sumers who have ordered this color will 
begin some time this week through the 
Textile Alliance. The vessel which 
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bore the shipment managed to get away 
from Rotterdam just before the strike 
tied up shipping there. Five more con- 
signments, however, are still languish- 
ing in the Dutch port awaiting an agree- 
ment. 

It is true that the shipment is merely 
a drop in the bucket. Yet it marks the 
first turning point in the resumption of 
relations with the German dye kartel 
and should come as a gentle reminder 
to the Senate that trade has begun even 
though the war is not officially ended. 
And it should further remind sundry 
newspaper readers that if you see it in 
the press it’s so uncertain. 

However, do not be misled by croak- 
ers and reports which do not accurately 
register the true state of affairs in 
Washington or elsewhere. It has been 
many a long month since the dye trade 
has had better news than that which has 
come from the Senate during the past 
week. 


TWO NOTES: ON VAT DYE- 
STUFF TESTING 


sy C. M. Wuirtraker, B.Sc. 


In the routine work connected with 
the standardization of Chloranthrene 
Blue FC it will be readily understood 
that it is essential to test each batch 
for fastness to chlorine. It has been 
repeatedly noticed that the effect of 
the chlorine on the type varied very con- 
siderably from time to time, though 
carried out under identical conditions, 
as regards time of immersion in the 
bleaching liquor and strength of this 
liquor as well as that of the souring-off 
bath. 

A particularly gross variation of the 
effect led to careful investigation of the 
cause which resulted in a rather strik- 
ing observation. It was found on close 
inquiry that the material had been en- 
tered wet in some chlorine trials and dry 
in other trials. Experiments were there- 
fore made in which the same dye test 
was worked under identical conditions 
in both the bleaching liquor and souring- 
off baths except that one part was en- 
tered dry, while the other was entered 
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wet. In every case—many confirmatory 
experiments were made—the shade of 
the hank which was entered dry was 
more strongly attacked than the shade 
of the hank which was entered wet. 
In order to judge whether this ap- 

plied to other vat dyestuffs trials were 
carried out with a large number of tests 
of other vat dyestuffs which were im- 
mediately available. Any vat dyestuff 
which showed variation in the bleach- 
ing liquor between wet and dry mate- 
rial was re-dyed and confirmatory fast- 
ness to chlorine tests carried out. Of 
those vat dyestuffs which were so tried 
the following showed differences in the 
effect of bleaching liquor on the wet 
and dry trials respectively : 

Indanthrene Blue GC, 

Ciba Blue 2R, 

Algol Brilliant Violet 2B 

Helindone Blue 3GN. 


Since all material to be bleached on 
the large scale is entered into the bleach- 
ing liquor wet the above note has no 
practical significance, but it may explain 
some discrepant results obtained from 
time to time in the laboratory. 

Another note showing the great im- 
portance played by the temperature at 
which vat dyestuffs are reduced may 
be of interest. Using the following 
quantities : 

0.6 grs. Chloranthrene Red 5G Paste, 

1.96 grs. caustic soda, 76 deg. Tw., 

0.45 grs. hydrosulphite powder conc. 

A vat may be prepared ready for use 
in fifteen minutes if the reduction is 
carried out at 120 deg. Fahr.; if the 
reduction is carried out cold the vat has 
to stand five hours before the color is 
completely reduced. This may be easily 
confirmed by making up six vats of the 
above identical quantities, reducing one 
at 120 deg. Fahr. for a quarter of an 
hour, but allowing the remainder to re- 
duce in the cold. If these five cold vats 
are dyed out at intervals of one, two, 
three, four and five hours, from time 
of setting them, it will be found that 
the dyeings do not show equal depth 
to the dyeing done from the vat reduced 
at 120 deg. Fahr., until the cold reduced 
vat has stood five hours. 
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In my opinion both these notes em- 
phasize once more the great attention 
to detail coupled with the keenest ob- 
servation required to make reliable com- 
parative dye trials of vat dyestuffs on 
the laboratory scale-—Dyer and Calice 
Printer. 


ESSEX ANILINE IN NEW HOME 

Announcement has been made by the 
Essex Aniline Works, Inc., of Boston, 
Mass., that the main offices of the com- 
pany will be removed on March 1 from 
39 Oliver Street, that city, to 88 Broad 
Street. Shipments of merchandise will 
be practically suspended between Feb- 
ruary 23 and March 8. 

The laboratory of the company will 
be removed to the works at South Mid- 
dleton, and all subsequent shipments of 
dyestuffs will be forwarded from that 
point. 

The Italian textile industry is now 
operating 4,500,000 spindles, as against 
4,000,000 before the war. 
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Newark Chrome Black FF 


A Color of Excellent Fastness to Fulling and 
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THINGS MIGHT BE MUCH 
WORSE 


It is unfortunate that on Wednesday 
last in the Senate the Longworth bill 
should have suffered what might be 
termed a setback as the result of a com- 
bination of circumstances in nowise 
reflecting upon its actual merits or its 
inherent strength. It is doubly unfor- 
tunate in view of the fact that only the 
final stages of a most prolonged legisla- 
tive campaign yet stand between it and 
its final enactment into law. 

It is to be regretted that what amounts 
to nothing more than a mere technical- 
ity has been able to prevent its benefit- 
ing by the golden opportunity provided 
by Senator Lodge’s willingness to hold 
off the Treaty debate an extra day. 
Certain it is that a goodly share of the 


responsibility must be laid at the door 
af Senator Poindexter. 

Had it not been for his—shall we say 
—sturdy objections to the false move 
made by the Senate Finance Committee 
when it reported out the magnesite bill 
only to withdraw it later and substitute 
the dye bill therefor, it is just possible 
that the normal opposition to the latter 
might have made so little impression 
as to have permitted of its enactment 
then and there. 

But Senator Poindexter cannot be 
blamed for that, and the time may come 
when proponents of the Longworth bill 
will be glad that his strength is to be 
thrown into the contest on the right side. 
Unquestionably the Finance committee- 
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men perpetrated something akin to a 
faux pas when they diverted the mag- 
nesite measure from its legal channel, 
although in this instance we find it hard 
to cavil because the move so very nearly 
redounded to the advantage of the dye 
trade. 


Yet, as we have stated ere this, much 
as we desire action, we do not desire 
it at the expense of something more 
important. Nor is it desired at the cost 
of any sort of an injustice. Having 
waited this long, and secure in the 
knowledge that things will come out all 
right in the end, it is felt that the ab- 
sence of elbowing methods cannot but 
strengthen the case of the bill. Give 
the Senate time enough and who knows 
but that it may actually come to have 
some sort of guilty feeling about the 
Treaty and the Longworth bill! Better 
by far in any case to wait yet longer— 
since the legal continuation of the war 
still protects the dye trade—than to 
jeopardize by even so much as a single 
vote the chances of the measure which 
has occasioned such an up-hill, pains- 
taking battle to get it thus far. 


The contest over the Treaty may take 
days, or weeks. Some even predict that 
it will take months, and end by becoming 
an issue of the fall campaign. This, 
of course, is unthinkable, but should 
such a state of affairs actually come 
about it is hardly likely that some means 
could not be found for directing atten- 
tion to the dyestuff measure between 
rounds, so to speak. _ 


And so, the chief bother to manu- 
facturers and consumers alike is the 
uncertainty. The uncertainty is now 
rapidly fading away and in its place 
there is the growing conviction that the 
Senate will not withhold from this vital 
industry the protection to which it is 
entitled. 


As the result of last Wednesday’s 
session of our Solons, there is every 
reason in the world for feeling enor- 
mously chirked up. On the whole, 
things might be much worse. It is our 
belief that the future safety of the dye 
industry may be regarded as practically 
assured. 
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CARDS AND CARDING 








Excerpts from a Lecture Delivered 
Under the Auspices of the Brad- 
ford Textile Society 












By S. SMITH 


The principles of carding were the 
same whether they were carding 
worsted wools, wool for woolen yarns, 
carpet yarns, felted productions, cotton, 
silk, ramie, china grass, or asbestos, 
said Mr. Smith. Each of these mate- 
tials, of course, had its own particular 
characteristics, and, therefore, *methods 
of working varied considerably in re- 
gard to speeds, and the setting of the 
various rollers. It would be impossible 
to speak upon each method individually 
in the time at his disposal. He would 
therefore keep mainly to the carding of 
wool used in worsted and woolen man- 
ufactures. 

Carding was a process of separating, 
opening, straightening, cleaning and 
onal The work was accomplished 
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in varying degrees of excellence, ac- 
cording to the skill of the carding over- 
looker, and the relative efficiency and 
condition of the clothing on the various 
rollers employed. The wool was placed 
on the feed board by hopper feed, and 
he would like first to draw their atten- 
tion to the question of feeder rollers. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE FEEDER ROLLERS 
These were often thought to be of 
little importance, and in some instances 
they were allowed to fill up with wool 
until they had very little holding power. 
He would impress upon the student, or 
anyone responsible for the carding of 
wool, that the proper functioning of 
feeder rollers was of more consequence 
than was generally realized. They 
should firmly hold the wool between the 
teeth, so that it was fed as evenly as 
possible to the first licker-in. If the 
wool was not properly held there it was 
passed on to the licker-in in large locks, 
and consequently put a heavier strain on 
the clothing that followed than it other- 
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wise would do if the feed rollers were 
doing their work properly. 

Further, the length of the staple was 
more likely to be shortened by coming 
into contact with the higher speed 
lickers, which were not intended to deal 
with such large locks or tufts. If the 
wool was spread fairly even on the first 
licker, so would it be passed along to 
the second, third and fourth lickers, 
and as each licker gained on its preced- 
ing neighbors in speed, the wool would 
reach the first swift in the best possible 
condition for the more severe carding 
which followed. 

To make this point clear he asserted 
that if wool entered a card irregularly 
it would finally leave the back doffer 
irregularly, and. any subsequent adjust- 
ment to overcome that irregularity 
would not remedy the defect. 

The wool was carried forward by the 
swift from the fourth licker, and when 
it reached the first worker a more severe 
carding action took place. The wool 
on the swift was further separated and 
straightened to a varying extent accord- 
ing to the distance of the worker from 
the swift. The worker taking its com- 
plement of wool carried it forward until 
it reached the stripper, when it was 
stripped by this roller and delivered 
again to the swift. 

This operation was continued on the 
second and third workers, and by that 
time the material on the surface of the 
swift was appearing much more even 
and straight, and was ready to be passed 
along to the second or last part of the 
machine. 

Before it could be stripped from the 
swift, however, it must be raised to the 
extreme points of the clothing with as 
little disturbance as possible. For this 
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operation they relied on the fancy 
(which having larger teeth than other 
clothing, was more brush-like in form) 
and by setting it slightly into the teeth 
of the swift and running it at a slightly 
increased surface speed varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the material being 
carded, they were able to raise the wool 
uniformly to the points of the swift, 
after which it passed down to the doffer, 
which seized the wool and conveyed it 
to the last part of the machine. This 
last part was clothed with still finer 
clothing, so that as the process was re 
peated the finer clothing further opened 
and straightened the wool, when it was 
then seized by the last doffer, from 
which a perfectly carded film of wool 
should be finally stripped by the comb 
and drawn into the form of a sliver. 


QUESTION OF EFFICIENCY 


The foregoing explanation was, in 
some respects, rather elementary, but he 
thought it might. interest the younger 
people, and also enable those who were 
not sufficiently advanced in the subject 
to grasp the more important points 
which he would put before them pres 
ently. Coming to the question of effi 
ciency, they had now reached the time 
when, owing to shorter hours, the high 
price of raw material, and when ma 
chinery and card clothing were three 
times their pre-war level, they must aim 
at methods which would give them a 
bigger production, and at the same time 
maintain the standard quality of the 
work, so that they could meet foreign 
competition with prices which would 
secure the foreign trade which was 
awaiting us if we could do it. Perso 
ally, he did not think this would be ob- 
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tained so much by increasing the speed 
of machines as by increasing or main- 
taining a high percentage of efficiency, 
and altering the speed of certain parts 
of the machine relatively. 

In carding open or lofty wools they 
must aim at passing the material from 
one part of the machine to the other as 
quickly as possible. The material should 
not be allowed to stop in the machine a 
moment longer than necessary, for by 
so doing not only were they shortening 
the staple, but inviting neps and causing 
unnecessary loss. 

In many cases a large surface speed 
of the doffers and a more efficient work- 
ing of the fancies would help a great 
deal in this direction, and in many cases 
it might be possible to increase the pro- 
duction by these means, owing to the 
material being passed from part to part 
by the doffer in a thinner film—thereby 
allowing a little more weight to be put 
through the machine. 

Efficiency in a carding engine could 
only be maintained by clearing the 
swifts as completely as was practicable 
of their complement of wool as it came 
into contact with the doffer. They 
might make what adjustments they 
liked, but unless they had clear swifts 
they could not have efficient carding. In 
many cases, through some cause such 
as inefficient clothing on the doffer or 
an inefficient fancy, the swift was not 
cleared at each revolution. The wool, 
instead of going forward, passed round 
and round the swift until only by ac- 
cumulation did it pass to the doffer, 
and was in a much worse condition than 
when first taken up by the swifts. 

(To be concluded.) 


DYEING VELVETEENS 


Cotton velveteens are composed of 
two main classes of fabrics: corduroy 
for men’s wear, and velveteens for 
ladies’ wear. The treatment prelimi- 
nary to the dyeing is much the same for 
both classes, with due regard to the 
texture of the particular fabric under 
tonsideration. After having been ap- 
Popriately singed the material is boiled 
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out in a hot solution of soda, and in 
some cases it is preferably treated, pre- 
viously to the boiling out, in a hot solu- 
tion of malt or diastase; with the object 
of facilitating the removal of the size 
from the fabric. The actual method 
of carrying out the boiling operation 
with soda varies in different works, but 
it is never conducted under pressure in 
closed kiers. Subsequently the material 
is washed thoroughly in readiness for 
dyeing, which should be proceeded upon 
without delay, as it is a very bad prac- 
tice to leave velveteens lying about in 
a wet condition, because the selvedges 
and other exposed portions of the ma- 
terial become dry quickly, perhaps but 
partially, at any rate sufficiently to cause 
the production of uneven dyeings. The 
dyeing is accomplished for the most part 
in open vats provided with revolving 
winches, the material being run in the 
full-width form. The jigger dyeing 
machine is also used in some instances. 
The natural coloring matters—logwood, 
sumac and fustic—are very largely em- 
ployed, the salts of iron and copper 
being used as fixing agents. The sul- 
phur dyes, especially the blacks and 
browns, are also much favored for 
bottoming purposes. The direct dyes 
and the basic also find many applica- 
tions. The following are a few ex- 
amples illustrating the methods of dye- 
ing velveteens generally adopted. A 
bluish gray color is produced from a 
liquor of about 150 liters, containing 
500 gr. sumac extract, 200 gr. haema- 
tine, and 100 gr. redwood, in which the 
material is worked for 20 minutes at 
a temperature of 60 deg. Cent.; then 
the dyeing is saddened in a liquor of 
the same volume, containing about 1 
kilo ferrous sulphate, the material rinsed 
and finally worked in a fresh liquor of 
haematine (200 gr.) and washed. A 
foundation like the foregoing can, of 
course, be modified in shade at will by 
topping with basic dyes. The sulphur 
Blacks serve very well for producing a 
slate bottom for subsequent topping with 
the basic dyes. By their use it is, how- 
ever, necessary to wash wet and then to 
mordant with tannin.—Fibre & Fabric. 
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NEW PRINTED EFFECTS 


By a new process it is stated by the 
inventor new effects are obtained in 
printed cloths of the type in which a 
pattern is produced upon a woven wool- 
en or cotton fabric by a series of print- 
ings in colors which strongly contrast 
with a neutral color, so as to give them 
the appearance and luster of highly 
finished woven cloths. 


The object is to obtain or vary this 
effect by first weaving a fabric with an 
irregular or broken surface, then dye- 
ing the fabric, and afterwards sub- 
mitting it to a series or combination of 
printing operations in colors, which 
strongly contrast with the color of a 
neutral ground. In this way, an effec- 
tive design is produced on a thin and 
durable woven fabric at a comparative- 
ly small cost of manufacture. 

The fabric employed has a warp and 
a weft both of wool, or of cotton, or a 
warp of cotton and a weft of wool; 
for example, a cotton warp cloth woven, 
say, a basket weave—that is, say, a two 
and two, or a three and three twilled 
hopsack, or celtic, or crepe weave, or a 
combination of weaves that will produce 
on its face side a number of small 
round or elongated protuberances. The 
cloth is then ground, dyed, or printed on 
‘one side with one or more neutral colors 
which absorb the light, and vary in 
shade and density in accordance with 
the final effect desired—and then print- 
ed sutcessively in two colors with an 
irregular design of lines or dots, or 
zigzag or other broken rn. the 
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colors strongly contrasting in lumi- 
nosity, that is, capable of clearly reflect- 
ing the light while the ground neutral 
color absorbs it. The fabric is steamed 
and again printed with a definite open- 
work close pattern in stripe or check 
in a deep-toned color, to allow the bril- 
liant spots to show through the spaces 
between the printed parts of the last 
named pattern as to disguise, tone down, 
and partly cover the previous spot, zig- 
zag, or other broken printing. 


AN EXAMPLE 1 


A gray cloth with a cotton warp is 
woven with a surface having an irregu- 
lar or broken appearance, and which is 
produced by employing any of the rec- 
ognized weaves that will give such a 
surface. Upon the broken-surfaced 
fabric thus produced a ground is dyed 
with one or more neutral colors, as, for 
example, fawn or brown. Although in 
the weave of the fabric it is desired to 
produce the broken order of interlacing 
the warp and weft threads to give ita 
broken appearance, the dyed ground 
color requires to extend over the whole 
surface as an unbroken color. 

Upon the  broken-surfaced and 
ground-dyed fabric is printed in two 
printings an irregular design in a zig- 
zag or broken pattern, or with fine 
spots, the first printing being in a color 
which strongly contrasts in luminosity 
with the neutral dyed or printed ground 
color, or in a strong color possessing 
Laid or secondary inet 
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such as a bright or other green—that 
is, a combination or blue and yellow; 
the second printing being of a similar 
design and in purple—red and blue— 
or with a yellow or an orange. 

By a color strongly contrasting in 
luminosity is to be understood a color 
capable of clearly reflecting the light 
while the ground neutral color absorbs 
i A strong color is one of the three 
primary colors, namely, prismatic blue, 
red, or yellow, or a strong color being 
one of or possessing the characteristics 
of the three secondary colors, such as 
purple, green, or orange. Experiments 
have shown that of these a strong- 
colored purple and a strong colored 
green, or a strong-colored green alone 
are the best for obtaining the desired 
effect. The design requires to be small, 
s0 as to dazzle the eye, and it has been 
found in practice that a zigzag design 
gives a better effect than dots or spots. 
The printing is done in the ordinary 
engraved roller color printing machine. 

The fabric is steamed, and brought 
into a fit state to receive clearly the 
final printing in the next process. The 
usual steam pressure varies from 3 to 5 
pounds, giving a temperature up to 
about 230 deg. Fahr., which will usually 
be sufficient to achieve this object. 

The fabric is then submitted to a main 
werprinting process, employing in this 
tase such a deep-toned color as a brown, 
that will subdue to the desired extent 
the color of the first, second, and third 
printings, and at the same time produce 
the pattern and appearance aimed at. 
For this purpose it must be a definite 
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open design—say, in stripe or check— 
with the spaces so large as to allow the 
brilliant dots or spots or small zigzag 
marks of the previous printings to show 
through the unprinted spaces of the 
main overprinting but the spaces must 
not be so large as to allow the eye to 
see them clearly and separately. 

The overprinting is dark-brown inter- 
secting lines, or any other pattern or 
color which will combine the whole of 
the previous printings into a design to 
produce the desired woven pattern ef- 
fect on the cloth. 

The fabric is then steamed and fin- 
ished in the normal manner, as, say, for 
coating, or trousering, or dress fabrics. 
—Posselt’s Textile Journal. 


Secretary R. Norris Shreve, of the 
Dye Section of the American Chemical 
Society, which holds its meeting in St. 
Louis beginning April 14, has asked all 
scientific workers in the field of dyes 
to present the results of the researches 
and experiences at the gathering. Pa- 
pers on the manufacture, properties or 
application of dyes, both of synthetic 
and natural origin, will be read, and 
any chemist having a communication to 
make is asked to submit to Mr. Shreve, 
at 43 Fifth Avenue, New York, his sub- 
ject and the time required for presen- 
tation. 
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FINAL FORECAST OF INDIA’S 
1919-20 INDIGO CROP 


The final official estimate of India’s 
1919-20 indigo crop, while showing an 
improvement over earlier forecasts, is 
still 21 per cent below the final 1918-19 
figures as to area and 15 per cent be- 
low as to yield. Returns for the pres- 
ent crop indicate a total area of 233,800 


—Area— 
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acres and a total yield of 37,100 hun- 
dredweight (of 112 pounds), contrasted 
with 296,200 acres and 43,800 hundred- 
weight for 1918-19. The season has 


been generally favorable, except in parts 
of Madras, and the condition of the 
crop on the whole is reported to be fair. 
As presented in the Indian (Govern 
ment) Trade Journal the acreage and 
yield by Provinces are: 


Average Yield 


—Yield— —Per Acre— 


1918-19 1919-20 
Acres. Acres. 


149,100 83,300 
49,100 48,800 
64,200 57,100 
16,500 19,800 

7,200 8,100 
11,700 


1918-19 
Cut. 


28,800 
3,800 
6,300 
3,000 
1,100 

800 


1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 
Cwt. Lbs: Lhe 


18,500 
4,500 
8,200 
3,600 
1,400 

900 


United Provinces. . 
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American mills consumed 591,725 
running bales of cotton (counting round 
bales as half bales) during January, as 
against 556,883 bales in January, 1919. 
The consumption for the six months 
ending January 31 of the present year 
was 3,143,201 bales, as compared with 
2,950,689 bales for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


BEER FOR BRITISH COTTON 
MILL OPERATIVES 

A new canteen erected at Lowerhouse 
Mills, Burnley, England, by John Dug- 
dale & Bros., for the use of their work 
people, was opened recently. The cat 
teen opened is in a large hall, built of 
brick and finished externally with rough 
cast. It will seat some 300 persons. 
To meet the principal object of a cat 
teen—a quick and efficient service—the 
food is served over a long counter 0 
which the various dishes lie ticketed 
with prices. The diners file past the 
counter, select what they require 
take their meals to their own tables. 

A perhaps unusual departure from 
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customary procedure at these places is 
the facilities afforded for obtaining 
beer. The sale of liquor is regulated 
by a workpeople’s club, which has been 
formed at the suggestion of the firm, 
and which controls the affairs of the 
whole institution with the exception of 
the catering. This is under the direct 
supervision of Miss Cameron, who ob- 
tained a wide experience in this sort of 
work during the war with the Ministry 
of Munitions. She is assisted by a per- 
manent staff of seven helpers. 


N.C. TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADS 
ACTIVE IN BUSINESS 


Jesse M. Howard, who for some 
time was superintendent of the Kerr 
Bleaching & Finishing Company, Con- 
cord, N. C., is now Technical Demon- 
strator, Dyestuff Sales Department of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany. Mr. Howard was for several 
years overseer of dyeing at the Gibson 
Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., and is 
a graduate of the textile department 
of the North Carolina State College 
which is the textile school of North 
Carolina. 

M. Stough, who is also a graduate 
of the above textile school, is a sales- 
man for the Du Pont Company in 
Southern territory. 

Another graduate, Ralph McDon- 
ald, has accepted a position with the 
Lynchburg Cotton Mills, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


GERMAN PROCESS FOR ARTI- 
FICIAL WOOL 


According to L’Exportateur Belge, 
there is considerable interest in Ger- 
Many in a patent recently taken out 
on a process for the manufacture of 
attificial wool. 

In principle, the process consists 
of compressing wool scraps which 
cannot be otherwise utilized—shreds, 
ends, short fibers, washing wastes, 
etc—and soaking them in a viscous 
Solution of cellulose or one of its 
compounds with a small percentage 
of glue; the product thus obtained is 
titinto thin sheets and strips, which 
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can be treated after the manner of 
paper yarn. The Germans claim that 
the yarn thus obtained possesses all 
the properties of real wool. It is 
made waterproof by treating it in the 
process of manufacture with com- 
pounds of chromium and later with 
formaldehyde and tannin, after which 
the product will resist the action of 
boiling water. The addition of glyc- 
erine gives it sufficient flexibility. 

This process is now being modified 
by the mixture with the woolen waste 
of a certain percentage of paper pulp 
and treating the product with sul- 
phuric acid and zinc chloride. The 
addition of various other compounds 
gives it the necessary flexibility and 
makes it waterproof. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR NATION- 
AL COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc., held Febru- 
ary 16, 1920, the following were elect- 
ed directors for the ensuing year: Or- 
lando F. Weber, H. H. S. Handy, W. 
N. Mcllravy, Dr. W. G. Beckers, Dr. 
L. C. Jones, C. S. Lutkins, Henry Wig- 
glesworth, W. J. Matheson, T. M. Rian- 
hard, Dr. R. C. Taggesell and F. M. 
Peters. 

At a special stockholders’ meeting 
held on the same day the number of 
directors of the company was reduced 
from sixteen to twelve. 

The following officers of the com- 
pany have been appointed by the board 
of directors: President, chairman of 
the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, O. F. Weber; vice- 
presidents, Dr. W. G. Beckers and J. 
W. Newlean; acting treasurer, William 
H. West; secretary, H. F. Atherton; 
assistant treasurers, H. S. Trott and T. 
S. Baines; assistant secretary, R. V. 
Mahon. 

A quarterly dividend has been de- 
clared of 13% per cent for the period 
ending March 31, 1920, on preferred 
stock payable April 1, 1920, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the 

‘close of business on March 15, 1920. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To act as renovators, dyers, cleans- 
ers, etc., the Cleansing Products Com- 
pany, Inc., has been incorporated under 
the laws of New York with a capital 
of $75,000. Headquarters will be in 
Manhattan, and the incorporators are 
A. B. Cline, G. W. Olnany and E. R. 
Prendergrast. 


The Glendale Hosiery Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York to deal in hosiery and un- 
derwear. The capital of the new con- 
cern, head offices of which will be lo- 
cated in Manhattan, is $100,000, and 
the incorporators consist of S. Mitchell, 
E. Joseph and H. Eigenfeld. 


By effecting combinations with the 
former German agents, furnishing the 
necessary capital and re-establishing the 
businesses suspended by the Trading 
with the Enemy act, Japanese firms are 
rapidly assuming control of the import 
trade of German concerns which han- 
dled dyestuffs and chemicals in that 
country before the war. 


Under the laws of Delaware, the 
Delaware-Western Chemical Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000. Headquarters of the com- 
pany, which will deal in chemicals, will 
be in Wilmington. 


The Keuka Knitting Mills, Inc., have 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $75,000 
to manufacture hosiery and underwear. 
Headquarters of the company will be 
located at Hammondsport, that State, 
and the incorporators consist of R. S. 
Maker, E. S. Hawley and F. H. Bute- 
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The Linden Dye Works, Mald 
Mass., which was recently incorporate 
with a capital of $20,000, has tak 
over the plant formerly dccupied 
the Franklin Rubber Company, 
Eastern Avenue. The company 
dye cotton and wool yarns. The offie 
of the firm consist of: George A. 
burton, president; F. E. Evans, tre 
urer, and S. A. Pelly, clerk. The pr 
erty purchased comprises a two-s 
frame building. 

Following his discharge from 
chemical branch of the Governmg 
service, C. N. Alderman, of Fall Ri 
Mass., has become connected with Ag 
thur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge. 
Alderman is a graduate of the Bra 
ford Durfee Textile School. 


Announcement has been made 
James A. Moyer, director of the Daj 
sion of University Extension of 
Massachusetts Department of Edt 
tion, to the effect that a course in 
mentary accounting will be given} 
co-operation with the Lowell Tex 
School. H. E. Ball, a member of 
faculty, has been selected as instrud 
for the course. 


The Canadian-Connecticut Cot 
Mills, Ltd., is offering through Ba 
and New York City bankers $3,000 
of 8 per cent cumulative preferred sté 
This company is contemplating 
doubling in capacity of the Sherbra 
plant, and contracts for machinery Ii 
already been made with the H. & 
American Machine Company, 
tucket, R. I. 


A new machine for cloth laying 
spreading is described in British Pat 
135,325 issued to J. H. Cutler, of 
Louis, as being of the type which® 
a table top provided with a track 
securing carriage wheels, and tu 
table relatively mounted. Means 
provided for adjusting the carriage 
different widths to suit the cloth um 
treatment and for spreading the d 
face up or down as desired, and 
securing the layers of cloth as folded 
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“*Peace Hath Her Victories No Less Renowned Than War’’ 


When the outbreak of the war in 1914 
brought our manufacturers face to face 
with a realization of what the absence 
of a dyestuff industry in this country 


meant to them, the 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


was the only organization able to in- 
crease rapidly its productive facilities and 


save the situation for American mills. 


National Colors Kept Our War Looms Working 
National Colors Keep Our Peace Looms Working 


Main Office 21 Burling Slip, New York 
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